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DIRECTOR'S  MESSAGE 


MESSAGE 


The  past  12  months  will  go  down 
in  history  as  the  ear  of  the  New 
Look  in  Public  Welfare,  both  here 
in  < ’alifornia  and  across  the  nation. 

Much  of  this  so-called  “New 
Look  ” parallels  an  emphasis  we 
have  given  for  several  years  to  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  in  our  state. 
However,  this  has  been  only  on  a 
minimal  basis.  Now,  an  intensive 
push  is  being  given  to  a general  re- 
direction of  welfare  goals  along 
sound,  productive  lines  that  will 
reap  benefits  in  the  years  ahead — 
benefits  for  the  taxpayers  as  well 
as  for  people  in  need. 

What  is  this  new  look  ? 

Simply  stated,  it  is  an  all-out  ef- 
fort aimed  at  getting  people  off  the 
relief  rolls  as  quickly  as  possible, 
or  at  least  working  to  keep  individ- 
uals at  the  highest  level  of  self- 

sufficiency  of  which  they  are  ca- 
• • 

pable.  We  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  “money  dole”  approach. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what 
we  mean  : 

The  mother  with  children  if 
taught  a trade  could  contribute 
to  her  own  and  her  childrens' 
support. 

The  aged  man  who  learns  to 
care  for  himself  alone  at  home 
may  relieve  a costly  burden  on 
our  hospitals  and  medical  institu- 
tions. 

The  disabled  person  who  can 
be  put  back  into  the  stream  of 
productive  life  means  savings  in 
taxes,  not  to  mention  the  salvage 
of  this  human  resource. 


There  are  many  other  examples 
of  people  who,  with  more  attention 
from  skilled  employees,  could  look 
forward  to  new  opportunities  for 
independence  and  self-maintenance. 

In  ('alifornia,  we  are  developing 
this  new  program  in  several  ways. 
Pilot  operations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  a number  of  county  wel- 
fare departments  to  undertake  and 
test  ways  of  doing  the  tremendous 
rehabilitative  job  that  lies  ahead. 

We  are  seeking  answers  to  such 
questions  as: 

How  do  we  help  mothers  of  de- 
pendent children  to  find  jobs  and 
still  provide  care  for  their  young- 
sters while  thev  are  at  work  ? 

How  do  we  assist  teenagers  to 
stay  in  school  so  that  thev  will  not 
follow  the  dependency  pattern  of 
their  parents'? 

How  can  parents  be  motivated 
and  helped  to  manage  their  homes 
and  money  problems  better? 

We  also  are  embarking  on  a new 
program  with  county  welfare  de- 
partments to  strengthen  and  extend 
existing  services.  This  program 
stems  from  a new  federal  law  urg- 
ing state  agencies  to  focus  all  pos- 
sible attention  on  helping  needy 
families  and  individuals  to  obtain 
self-sufficiency.  As  an  incentive,  the 
federal  government  will  pay  75  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  providing  these 
services. 
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Another  highlight  of  the  year  de- 
serving mention  is  the  work  of  our 
Department  and  State  Welfare 
Board  in  attacking  the  problem  of 
welfare  fraud. 

The  welfare  ehiseler  is  always  in 
the  public  spotlight.  While  we 
know  this  dishonesty  is  at  a mini- 
mum, we  still  have  an  obligation  of 
constant  vigilance  to  be  sure  that 
only  the  needy  receive  the  aid  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Special  investigative  machinery 
was  set  up  this  year.  Requirements 
and  controls  were  strengthened  for 
welfare  departments  to  screen  their 
rolls  carefully  and  report  all  sus- 
pected fraud  cases  to  the  proper 
law  enforcement  office  for  action. 

As  this  report  shows,  many  posi- 
tive activities  occurred  during  the 
year  1961-62.  These  do  credit  to  the 
social  work  profession  in  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  the  State  adminis- 
tration which  has  helped  lead  its 
development. 

We  feel  it  has  been  a year  of  ac- 
complishment. But  more  than  that, 
it  has  been  a year  which  has  pro- 
vided a springboard  for  the  future 
— a future  which  will  see  Califor- 
nia emerge  as  the  No.  1 state  in  the 
nation. 

Public  welfare  also  should  take 
its  place  of  leadership.  Not  neces- 
sarily in  dollars  handed  out,  nor  in 
the  number  of  people  on  relief,  but 
in  positive  programs  of  assistance 
for  the  needy  aged,  blind,  disabled, 


and  children  whose  lives  are  less 
fortunate  than  ours. 

To  this  end,  the  Department  is 
dedicated  and  during  this  year, 
heavily  involved  in  providing  basic 
data  for  the  work  of  the  Welfare 
Study  Commission  established  by 
the  Governor  as  authorized  by  the 
1961  Legislature.  The  work  of  this 
Commission  will  be  important  in 
setting  further  guidelines  for  the 
future. 
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Board  Members 


DR.  JACOBUS  TENBROEK,  Chairman  of  the 
Board 
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%/ 
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ROBERT  MAGDLEN,  Attorney 
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STATE  SOCIAL  WELFARE  BOARD 


841 


This  past  year  has  been  ail  active 
one  for  the  State  Social  \\  elfare 
Board. 

In  its  role  as  the  official  appeals 
body  for  public  welfare  through- 
out the  state,  the  Board  reviewed 
appeals  cases  during 
the  vear.  The  Board 
also  advises  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  on 
matters  of  policy,  plus  adopting  the 
many  administrative  rules  and  reg- 
ulations needed  for  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  various  welfare 
programs. 

A heavv  load  fell  on  the  Board  in 
1961-62,  much  of  it  resulting  from 
the  1961  Legislative  changes,  plus 
a substantial  number  of  federal  di- 
rectives. Considerable  attention 
was  given  to  setting  up  require- 
ments for  fraud  investigative  units 
in  county  welfare  departments,  and 
re-alignment  of  a number  of  aid 
programs  required  a large  block  of 
work. 

Establishment  of  the  new  medi- 
cal aid  to  the  aged  program  took 
much  of  the  Board’s  time.  This  in- 
volved not  only  developing  an  en- 
tirely new  program,  but  close 
monitoring  of  the  operations  dur- 
ing the  initial  months. 

A highlight  of  the  year  was  the 


Board’s  declaration  to  shift  its  em- 
phasis from  “word-by-word”  re- 
view of  regulatory  material,  to 
broader  policy  consideration.  The 
Board  members  felt  they  were 
spending  too  much  time  on  detail 
which  could  be  better  left  to  the 
Departmental  staff.  This  would 
free  the  Board  for  more  attention 


to  the  numerous  policy  matters  in- 
volved in  the  increasingly  complex 
welfare  programs. 

Along  the  same  line  of  improving 
procedures,  the  Board  adopted  a 
new  method  of  appeals  review  de- 
signed to  speed  the  process. 

The  Board  membership  is  rela- 
tively new.  Two  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  early  in 
1962 — Professor  Curtis  C.  Aller, 
.Jr.,  chairman  of  the  economics  de- 
partment, Sail  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege; and  Robert  J.  Magdlen,  Los 
Angeles  attorney.  Appointed  in 
early  1961  were  three  other  mem- 
bers— Sidney  ('ruff,  Fresno  area 
farmer;  Author  R.  Hellender, 
Kaiser  Industries  representative, 
Oakland  ; and  Mrs.  Maxwell  Green- 
berg, Beverly  Mills  housewife. 

The  other  two  members  are  the 
chairman,  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
speech  professor  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkelev,  who  has 
served  on  the  Board  since  1950, 
and  Percy  II.  Steele,  Jr.,  vice  chair- 
man, who  is  executive  director  of 
the  San  Diego  Urban  League,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Board  in  1960. 

In  carrying  out  its  activities,  the 
Board  has  moved  the  monthly 
meetings  around  the  State  to  such 
places  as  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, Sacramento,  Berkeley,  El 
Centro,  Eureka,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Fresno.  The  Board  feels  this 
“circuit  riding”  is  desirable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  welfare  ad- 
ministration in  California  involves 
a teamwork  operation  between  the 
State  and  58  countv  welfare  de- 
partments. 
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TRENDS  IN  WELFARE 


TRENDS  IN  WELFARE 


Old  Age  Security  (O AS) 

Throughout  most  of  1961-62,  the 
Old  Age  Security  caseload  con- 
tinued its  gradual  decline.  How- 
ever, in  the  last  quarter,  an  upturn 
caused  by  legislative  changes  took 
place,  so  that  in  June  1962,  despite 
transfers  of  14,200  OAS  recipients 
to  the  Medical  Assistance  for  the 
Aged  program,  there  were  254,300 
persons  receiving  aid  compared 
with  252,100  one  year  ago.  During 
1961-62  assistance  payments 
amounted  to  $292.8  million  ($256.9 
million  in  subsistence  and  $35.9 
million  in  medical -care),  a $20  mil- 
lion increase  over  the  $272.8  million 
expended  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  This  rise  resulted  primarily 
from  grant  increases  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  as  well  as  improved 
medical  care  coverage  made  pos- 
sible by  greater  federal  matching 
funds  for  medical  care  of  t lie*  aged. 

The  long  range  trend  in  this  pro- 
gram shows  that  over  the  10-year 
period  from  1951-52  to  1961-62,  the 
average  caseload  declined  from 
274,000  to  251,700.  During  the  same 
period,  California’s  aged  popula- 
tion increased  by  501,000  persons. 
Consequently,  tin*  proportion  of 
aged  who  are  dependent  on  Old 
Age  Security  fell  from  27.5  percent 
in  1952  to  17.0  percent  in  1962.  The 
steady  decrease  in  cases  reflects  the 
growth  in  retirement  benefit  (-over- 
age, particularly  Social  Security. 
As  retirement  coverages  expand 
and  payments  rise,  the  amount  of 
need  for  public  assistance  declines. 


During  the  same  ten-year  period, 
subsistence  costs  rose  from  $218.8 
million  in  1951-52  to  $256.9  million 
in  1961-62,  a $38.1  million  increase. 
However,  little  of  this  increase  re- 
sulted in  economic  betterment  of 
the  aged.  Continual  erosion  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  took 
three-fourths  of  the  increase. 

Aid  to  Needy  Blind  (ANB) 

Continuing  the  downtrend  which 
became  apparent  late  in  1959,  the 
Aid  to  Needy  Blind  average  case- 
load fell  from  13,210  in  1960-61,  to 
12,760  in  1961-62.  However,  costs 
rose  from  $16.9  million  to  $17.4  mil- 
lion, principally  from  increased 
benefits  (including  medical  care). 
In  1952,  there  were  10,900  cases. 

Several  factors  play  a role  in  the 
caseload  drop.  More  of  the  blind 
are  receiving  increased  retirement 
or  disability  benefits,  such  as  So- 
cial  Security.  Wider  workman’s 
compensation  coverage  is  helping 
persons  blinded  by  employment  ac- 
cidents. Sight  restoration  also  has 
gained  through  an  eye  surgery  pro- 
gram. 

Another  program  for  the  blind 
is  the  Aid  to  Potentially  Self-sup- 
porting Blind  which  showed  a 
slight  decrease  from  325  cases  in 
1960-61  to  313  in  1961-62.  Expendi- 
tures rose  from  $453,600  to  $480,- 
600.  The  trend  for  the  past  10  years 
shows  a considerable  drop.  In  1952 
cases  totaled  546,  and  annual  cost 
was  $550,300. 
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Aid  to  Needy  Children  (ANC) 

California ’s  Aid  to  Needy  Chil- 
dren program  experienced  an  in- 
crease from  an  average  caseload  of 
80,200  families  with  224,400  chil- 
dren in  1960-61,  to  86,900  families 
and  247,200  children  in  1961-62. 
Costs  rose  during  the  same  period 
from  $163.6  million  to  $178.7  mil- 
lion. which  includes  medical  care. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  ANC  caseload 
consisted  of  55,600  families  with 
129,700  children.  Costs  in  1951-52 
totalled  $76.7  million.  Increased 
cases  account  for  most  of  the  cost 
gain  over  the  years  as  the  only  ben- 
efits expanded  to  any  degree  were 
for  medical  care  beginning  in  1957. 
If  only  the  subsistence  payments 
are  considered,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  ANC-Family  Group 
average  monthly  grant  actually  de- 
creased over  the  past  10  years. 
In  1947-49  dollars,  the  average 
monthly  grant  was  $43.58  in  1951  - 
52;  it  was  oidy  $41.13  in  1961-62. 

Aid  to  Needy  Children  also  is 
paid  for  children  in  boarding 
homes  and  institutions.  This  group 
increased  during  the  past  year  from 
an  average  of  13,300  cases  to  14,200, 
with  a corresponding  cost  rise  from 
$12.2  million  in  1960-61  to  $13.8 
million  in  1961-62. 

Despite  the  increase  in  ANC 

caseload  in  the  past  10  years,  the 

number  of  children  receiving  Aid 

to  Needy  Children  in  relation  to  the 
•/ 

child  population  was  the  same  in 
1952  and  1962 — 44  per  1,000  per- 


sons under  18  years  of  age.  How- 
ever, this  recipient  rate  ranged 
from  a low  of  32  to  a high  of  45 
during  the  same  10  years. 

Aid  to  Needy  Disabled  (ATD) 

Aid  to  Needy  Disabled  is  Califor- 
nia’s newest  public  assistance  pro- 
gram, beginning  in  October  1957. 
By  1959,  some  5,000  cases  came  on 
the  rolls. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the 
average  caseload  rose  from  11,100 
to  16,900.  Annual  costs,  including 
medical  care,  increased  from  $12.2 
million  in  1960-61  to  $21.3  million 
in  1961-62. 

Further  liberalization  of  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  contributed  to  an  ac- 
celerated rise  in  the  ATD  caseload 
between  1960-61  and  1961-62. 

Medical  Care 

Medical  care  for  persons  on  pub- 
lic assistance  began  in  October  1957 
for  all  categorical  aid  programs  ex- 
cept Aid  to  Needy  Disabled.  This 
latter  program  was  included  begin- 
ning October  1959.  Effective  Janu- 
ary 1962,  the  Medical  Assistance 
for  the  Aged  program  provided 
funds  for  long-term,  chronically  ill 
persons  age  65  or  over  whose  in- 
comes are  inadequate  to  meet  costly 
medical  expenses.  Medical  care 
costs  are  shared  by  federal,  state, 
and  county  governments  for  all 
adult  programs  (including  MAA), 
while  only  the  federal  and  state 
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governments  participate  in  the 
children's  medical  care  program. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the 
annual  costs  rose  from  $43  million 
to  $56.7  million  in  all  aid  programs 
combined  ( excluding  the  .MAA  pro- 
gram). 

The  largest  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic assistance  medical  care  expendi- 
tures continued  to  go  to  the  Old 
Age  Security  caseload,  63  percent. 
Aid  to  Needy  (’hildren  recipients 
benefited  from  28  percent  of  the 
medical  cure  expenditures. 


General  Relief  (GR) 

Total  General  Relief  expendi- 
tures fell  from  $29.8  million  in 
1960-61  to  $29.0  million  in  1961-62. 
These  figures  include  costs  of  Gen- 
eral Home  Relief  (which  consti- 
tuted nearly  four-fifths  of  total 
GR  expenditures  in  the*  two  given 
years),  supplemental  aid  to  OAS, 
AND,  and  ATI)  recipients,  and 
miscellaneous  GR  expenditures  in- 
cluding hoarding  home  care,  hospi- 
talization, medical  and  dental  cart*, 
burial,  and  transportation.  The  de- 
crease in  General  Relief  cost  re- 
sulted primarily  from  a 24  percent 
drop  in  county  supplementation  of 
the  adult  programs.  With  transfer 
of  many  nursing  home  cases  to  the 
Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged 
program,  as  well  as  increases  in 
maximum  grants  for  the  aged  and 
the  blind  beginning  January  1. 
1961,  there  was  less  need  for  coun- 
ties to  supplement. 


The  number  of  persons  receiving 
General  Home  Relief  dropped  from 
an  average  of  86,300  in  1960-61  to 
84,800  in  1961-62.  This  is  largely 
dm*  to  the  more  favorable  economic 
climate  which  prevailed  in  1961-62 
compared  with  1960-61.  Total  ex- 
penditures in  General  Home  Relief 
rose  slightly  from  $22.9  million  in 
1960-61  to  $23.0  million  in  1961-62. 

The  long-range  trend  shows  that 
caseloads  have  fluctuated  according 
to  employment  conditions.  In  1951- 
52,  there  were  an  average  of  48,900 
persons  aided  by  General  Home 
Relief  at  a cost  of  $15.1  million. 
During  intervening  years  the  case- 
load varied  . . . 59,000  in  1953-54 
(recession)  ; 51,000  in  1955-56  (re- 
covery) ; 76,000  in  1957-58  (reces- 
sion) ; and  69,000  in  1959-60  (re- 
covery). 
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Persons  Aided 


Program 

Total 

Old  Age  Security 

Aid  to  the  Blind 

Aid  to  Needy  Children 

Aid  to  Disabled 

Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged  *_ 
General  Relief  (County  Program) 

* Hegan  in  January  1UG2. 


J line  1962 

June  1961 

711,507 

254,276 

12,709 

343,325 

21,813 

15,454 

63,930 

670,067 

252,060 

13,449 

320,779 

13,138 

70,641 

Percent 
( Change 


6.2 
0.9 
— 0*0 
7.0 
66.0 


-9.5 


Welfare  Expenditures 

(Comparison  of  1961-62  with  1960-61) 


Major  Purpose 

1961-62 

1960-61 

Percent  Change 

Total  Expenditures 

$647,479,523 

$575,722,157 

12.5 

Assistance 

495,737,431 

463,927,230 

6.9 

Medical  Care 

75,650,776  * 

44,067,817 

71.7 

Administration  _ . 

76,091,316 

67,727,110 

12.3 

* Includes  $17,844,484  for  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged  program  which  became  effective  January  1,  1!H>2. 
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NEW  PROGRAMS 


Medical  Assistance  for 
the  Aged 

California’s  newest  public  wel- 
fare program  is  Medical  Assistance 
for  the  Aged,  popularly  known  as 
“MAA”.  It  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962. 

The  program  is  designed  to  do 
two  things,  principally: 

1.  Pay  for  the  medical  care 
which  most  persons  over  65  find 
hardest  to  finance  themselves,  and 

2.  Pick  up  the  medical  care 
which  a Social  Security-linked  pro- 
gram, if  approved  by  Congress, 
would  not  cover. 

In  setting  up  the  MAA  program, 
which  stems  from  the  federal  Kerr- 
Mills  bill  passed  by  Congress  in 
1960,  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  found  that  funds  were 
not  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  costs 
for  persons  over  65,  that  is,  both  the 
initial  and  long-term  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care. 

Therefore,  since  the  long-term 
care  generally  is  beyond  the  means 
of  most  individuals,  young  or  old, 
California’s  MAA  program  was 
focused  on  this  type  of  care. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  recognized 
that  no  program  of  this  size  could 
meet  all  requirements  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  over-65  age  bracket. 
However,  MAA  has  been  viewed  as 
a major  stride  in  providing  some  of 
the  most  necessary  medical  care 
benefits  for  the  aged  of  this  State. 


Here  is  how  the  program  works: 

Medical  care  benefits  are  paid  for 
persons  over  65  requiring  hospital 
or  nursing  home  care  beyond  their 
own  means  of  paying  for  that  care. 
However,  this  care  does  not  start 
until  after  the  patient  has  been  in  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home  for  at 
least  30  days. 

The  benefits  include  hospital  or 
nursing  home  costs,  plus  physi- 
cians’ fees,  drugs,  and  other  medi- 
cal services. 

As  with  any  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds,  control  measures  had  to 
be  built  into  this  program.  The 
principal  one  is  a periodic  review 
of  each  patient  by  a pliysician-so- 
cial  worker  team — every  30  days  in 
hospital  cases,  and  every  90  days 
for  nursing  home  cases. 

Purpose  of  this  review  is  two- 
fold : (1)  to  ensure  that  the  patient 
is  getting  the  proper  service;  and 
(2)  to  determine  that  public  funds 
are  being  properly  spent. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
MAA  operations  (see  chart),  the 
caseload  grew  from  an  initial  group 
of  about  450  patients  in  January, 
to  some  16,000  in  June  1962. 

Financing  for  the  program  is 
split  among  federal  (50  per  cent), 
State  (25  per  cent),  and  county  (25 
per  cent)  sources.  It  is  estimated  in 
fiscal  1962-63,  that  the  MAA  pro- 
gram will  run  a total  of  $80  mil- 
lion— $40  million  federal,  $20  mil- 
lion State,  and  $20  million  countv. 
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Demonstration  and 
Research  Projects 

Legislation  passed  in  1961  set  up 
a significant  program  enabling  lo- 
cal agences  to  undertake  demon- 
stration or  experimental  projects 
in  two  broad  areas:  (1)  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  public  welfare 
services,  and  (2)  promoting  com- 
munity activities  for  older  persons. 

During  the  1961-62  fiscal  year,  a 
total  of  40  projects  were  approved 
— 26  for  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  14  for  services  to  senior 
citizens.  In  addition,  11  projects 
and  6 exploratory  studies  were 
launched  exclusively  into  the  child 
welfare  service  field. 

The  projects  designed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  public 
assistance  programs  stem  from  As- 
semble Bill  1670  passed  bv  the  1961 
Legislature,  and  have  focused  gen- 
erally on  the  problem  areas  of  the 
caseload,  particularly  Aid  to  Needy 
Children  families.  Eight  projects 
are  directed  at  employment  coun- 
seling and  job  training  in  an  effort 
to  increase  the  recipient’s  capacity 
for  self-dependence.  Other  proj- 
ects take  aim  at  some  of  the 
basic  problems  found  among  de- 
pendent persons — family  break- 
down, illegitimacy,  school  drop- 
outs, health  conditions,  mental 
retardation,  child  neglect,  etc. 

The  projects  for  serving  older 
persons  resulted  from  passage  of 
Senate  Bill  437  in  the  1961  Legisla- 
tive session,  and  are  designed  to 


give  older  persons  an  opportunity 
to  remain  active  and  contributing 
members  in  their  community.  Nine 
projects  have  enabled  local  commu- 
nities to  establish  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters. Other  projects  provide  such 
things  as  library  services,  friendly 
visitor  services  for  aged  persons 
confined  to  their  homes,  nursing 
services,  and  a variety  of  other 
home  care  activities.  All  of  these 
projects  were  financed  by  state 
funds,  equally  matched  locally. 

The  other  projects  and  studies 
involving  child  welfare  services,  fi- 
nanced wholly  with  federal  monev, 
went  for  such  activities  as  study  of 
foster  care  programs,  adoptions, 
child  neglect,  care  for  children 
whose  mothers  are  in  prison,  illegit- 
imacy, adolescent  behavior,  etc. 
Most  of  these  were  carried  out  di- 
rectly by  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. Several  were  cooperative 
ventures  with  independent  private 
agencies  such  as  settlement  houses 
or  neighborhood  youth  associations. 

See  Map 

Funds  for  all  of  these  projects- 
totalled  $457,318  in  1961-62,  with 
another  $1,294,927  earmarked  for 
expenditure  in  the  1962-63  fiscal 
year.  Most  of  the  money  goes  to 
staff  employment  and  contracting 
for  special  consultant  service.  Al- 
though funds  are  allocated  on  an 
annual  basis,  most  of  these  projects 
are  expected  to  continue  for  three 
years — a period  felt  necessary  for 
the  best  evaluation  of  results.  A 
progress  report  is  due  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  1963  Legislature. 
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See  Appendix  III  for  complete  listing  of  projects 


Month 

Expenditures 

from 

MAA  funds 

Inpatient 

beneficiary 

months 

Average 
payment  per 
inpatient 
beneficiary 
month 

Per  Cent  of 
newly  approved 
applicants 
not  on  public 
assistance 

January 

$97,577 

458 

$213 

5.0 

February 

1,336,927 

5,433 

246 

24.9 

March 

2,634,841 

11,235 

235 

30.5 

April 

4,107,295 

13,975 

294 

41.4 

Mav 

w 

4,896,070 

16,272 

301 

36.1 

June 

4,771,774 

16,406 

291 

35.1 

TOTAL 

17,844,484 1 

63,779 

280 

18.9 ! 

NEW  LEGISLATION 


The  1961-62  fiscal  year  saw  a 
number  of  significant  changes  in 
public  welfare  programs  approved 
by  the  State  Legislature. 

Aid  Benefits 

Aid  benefits  were  increased  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1962.  In  addition, 
provision  was  made  in  the  law  for 
annual  cost  of  living  adjustments 
by  the  State  Social  Welfare  Hoard. 

Old  Aye  Security  (OAS) — The 
basic  aid  grant  for  the  aged  was 
hiked  $5  to  $101  per  month,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1962.  The  new  ceil- 

V 7 

ing  for  persons  with  special  needs 
was  boosted  from  $115  to  $166. 

Other  increases  are  scheduled,  as 
the  federal  government  approved 
a $4  l>oost,  effective  October  1, 1962. 
This,  added  to  a cost  of  living  in- 
crease of  $1  on  December  1,  1962, 
will  bring  the  basic  aid  grant  for 
aged  up  to  $106,  and  the  special 
need  ceiling  to  $171. 

Aid  to  Needy  Iilind  (ANB) — 
For  the  blind,  the  basic  aid  benefit 
was  raised  to  $117.80  on  January 
1,  1962,  representing  a $2.80  boost. 
The  ceiling  for  persons  with  special 
needs  was  boosted  to  $167.80. 

Like  the  aged,  the  blind  are 
slated  for  increases  later  in  1962. 
As  of  December  1,  1962,  the  grant 
will  be  $124  basic  aid,  and  $174  ceil- 
ing for  special  need  cases. 

Aid  to  Disabled  (ATD) — The  aid 
to  disabled  benefits  were  changed 


in  a slightly  different  way.  The 
1961  Legislature  amended  the  law 
increasing  the  average  grant  state- 
wide from  $98  to  $100,  effective 
January  1,  1962. 

This  means  that  all  individual 
grants  combined  cannot  exceed  an 
average  of  $100  per  month.  At  the 
end  of  the  1961-62  fiscal  year,  this 
average  was  running  about  $87. 

Approval  also  was  given  to  a 
change  in  the  definition  of  disabil- 
ity so  persons  requiring  some  de- 
gree of  care,  but  not  “continuous 
and  constant”  attention,  could  re- 
ceive aid. 

Relatives'  Responsibility 

Considerable  modification  was 
made  in  the  law  setting  responsibil- 
ity of  adult  children  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  parents  receiving 
state  old  age  assistance. 

Effective  January  1,  1962,  only 
those  children  with  sizeable  monthly 
income  and  few  dependents  are  re- 
quired to  contribute.  As  an  exam- 
ple, under  the  old  law  a man  with 
a wife  and  two  children  as  depend- 
ents was  required  to  make  a con- 
tribution if  his  monthly  income 
netted  more  than  $401.  Now,  his  net 
income  must  exceed  $1001  per 
month  before  he  is  required  to  con- 
tribute. 

Aim  of  the  change  is  to  help  the 
adult  children  meet  the  obligations 
of  their  own  families  by  easing  the 
burdens  of  caring  for  their  aged 
parents.  During  a period  of  high 
living  costs  and  educational  ex- 
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penses,  many  of  these  young  fam- 
ilies were  experiencing  difficulty  in 
meeting  their  own  financial  needs. 

Relatives  responsibility  laws 
were  repealed  outright  for  the  blind 
and  disabled  caseloads. 

Citizenship 

The  1961  Legislature  approved  a 
measure  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  recipients  of  aged  or  dis- 
abled aid  in  California  must  be 
United  States  citizens.  This  became 
effective  January  1,  1962. 

Since  1935,  federal  law,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  most  other  states, 
has  included  coverage  of  non-citi- 
zens under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
During  the  past  25  years,  Califor- 
nia had  remained  the  oidy  impor- 
tant industrial  state  to  exclude  non- 
citizens from  the  public  assistance 
programs. 

Property  Value  Limits 

All  limitations  were  removed  on 
the  value  of  a public  assistance 
(aged,  blind,  and  disabled)  recip- 
ient’s property  which  is  used  for  a 
home,  effective  January  1,  1962. 
Previously  the  assessed  value  of  all 
real  property  could  not  exceed 
$5,000. 

The  new  law  specifies  that  the 
property  on  which  the  limitation 
was  removed  must  be  used  as  the 
place  in  which  the  recipient  lives. 
However,  an  aid  recipient  can  hold 
property  in  addition  to  his  home  as 
long  as  certain  conditions  are  met : 

(1)  it  either  must  be  income  pro- 
ducing or  low  in  market  value,  and 

(2)  the  assessed  value  cannot  ex- 
ceed $5,000. 


Aid  to  Needy  Children 

A series  of  bills  authored  by  State 
Senator  James  Cobey  (D-Merced) 
centered  on  the  State’s  aid  to  needy 
children  program,  and  were  ap- 
proved by  the  1961  Legislature,  ef- 
fective September  15,  1961. 

Highlights  from  some  of  these 
bills  are: 

1.  Clearer  definition  of  the  direc- 
tion and  purpose  of  the  aid  to 
needy  children  program. 

2.  Re-affirmation  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  State  and  county  welfare 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  ANC  pro- 
gram with  a dual  purpose — humane 
and  effective  treatment  for  the 
needv,  and  economv  of  administra- 
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tion. 

3.  Emphasis  by  county  welfare 
departments  on  broken  home  situ- 
ations, locating  absent  fathers,  and 
developing  all  resources  for  sup- 
port. 

4.  Creation  of  smoother  relation- 
ships between  county  welfare  de- 
partments and  law  enforcement 
groups. 
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WELFARE  STUDY  COMMISSION 


In  September  1961  under  Legis- 
lative directive,  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed a new  23-member  Welfare 
Study  Commission  to  make  a com- 
prehensive study  of  California’s 
entire  social  welfare  field,  and  sug- 
gest ways  of  strengthening  and  im- 
proving it. 

Named  to  head  the  new  Commis- 
sion was  Judge  Winslow  Christian, 
of  Sierra  County.  The  membership 
is  comprised  of  three  county  wel- 
fare directors,  four  county  super- 
visors, three  county  administrative 
officers,  a county  probation  officer, 
a district  attorney,  four  citizens  at 
large,  two  state  senators,  two  state 
assemblymen,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Social  Welfare  Board,  the 
director  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  and  three  ex  of- 
ficio members — the  state  directors 
of  Mental  Hygiene,  Public  Health 
and  Employment.  The  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  is 
Jerome  N.  Sampson. 

The  Commission  began  work  im- 
mediately in  order  to  meet  the  dead- 
line of  filing  a final  report  with  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  on 
Januarv  1,  1963.  Term  of  the  Com- 
mission  expires  at  the  close  of  the 
1963  Legislative  session. 

The  tasks  of  the  study  group 
were  assigned  to  four  principal 
working  committees — (1)  welfare 
objectives,  (2)  administration  of 
welfare,  (3)  financing,  and  (4) 
services  and  personnel. 

Welfare  Objectives  Committee 
— This  committee  is  concentrating 
on  examining  the  purposes  of  Cali- 


fornia public  welfare  programs, 
what  changes  should  be  made,  and 
how  this  State  compares  with 
others.  The  committee  also  pro- 
poses to  examine  possible  new  fed- 
eral program  changes,  such  as  ex- 
tending aid  to  needy  children  in  un- 
employed families. 

Administration  of  Welfare  Com- 
mittee— Work  of  this  committee  is 
aimed  in  part  at  developing  more 
simplified  and  uniform  rules  for 
administering  public  welfare.  It 
also  is  assessing  the  relationships 
between  state  and  county  levels  of 
government,  the  role  and  authority 
of  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board, 
and  the  relationships  of  law  en- 
forcement groups  with  welfare 
agencies. 

F in  a n cing  C o mm  ittee  — T his 
committee  is  seeking  a uniform  cost 
sharing  ratio  between  State  and 
counties  which  will  apply  to  all 
categories  of  aid,  and  which  would 
replace  the  existing  system  of  dif- 
ferent formulas  for  each  welfare 
program  (aged,  blind,  disabled, 
etc.).  Also,  being  studied  is  a sys- 
tem of  equalization  whereby  the 
aid  ratio  can  be  adjusted  for  coun- 
ties with  varying  capacity  to  bear 
welfare  costs. 

Services  and  Personnel  Commit- 
tee— The  main  objective  of  this 
committee  is  to  find  ways  of  im- 
proving the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  personnel  who  must  render 
necessary  welfare  services  and  to 
strengthening  the  services  them- 
selves. Heavy  attention  is  being 
given  education  and  training  plans. 
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A number  of  outside  consultants 
have  been  engaged  to  provide  pro- 
fessional assistance  to  the  various 
committees.  These  include  theGrif- 
fenhagen-Kroeger  firm,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  work  on  the  state- 
county  cost  sharing  ratio  and  other 
aspects  of  State-County  relation- 
ship; Lauren  Hyde  Associates,  of 
New  York,  to  assist  the  committees 
on  administration,  and  objectives; 
Arthur  Greenleigh  Associates,  of 
New  York,  for  work  on  services  and 
problems;  Irving  Reichert,  attor- 
ney, who  is  studying  welfare-law 
enforcement  relationships;  and  Dr. 
Hugh  Folk,  economist,  and  Earl 
Raab,  sociologist,  who  are  doing  a 
background  study  on  social  and 
economic  factors  and  the  need  for 
welfare  programs. 

The  outside  consultants  are  being 
used  only  to  gather  facts  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  possible  courses 
of  action.  The  Commission  is  keep- 
ing within  its  own  membership  the 
basic  responsibility  for  full  consid- 
eration of  all  aspects  of  the  study 
and  recommendations  stemming 
from  this  work. 

During  the  past  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  study  of  California 
welfare  programs,  the  Commission 
has  conducted  numerous  meetings 
throughout  the  State,  including 
public  hearings  in  Sacramento  and 
Los  Angeles  to  receive  comments 
and  suggestions  from  interested 
groups  and  individuals. 

Assistance  has  been  provided  the 
Commission  by  a citizens  advisorv 


group,  and  a technical  advisory 
committee. 

A progress  report  on  the  Com- 
mission's activity  was  submitted  in 
March  19b2,  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature. 
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OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


Adoptions 

The  continuing  expansion  of  the 
adoption  program  reflects  both  the 
growth  in  California  s population 
and  the  increasing  number  of  chil- 
dren needing  permanent  substitute 
homes. 

Adoptions  in  California  last  year 
represented  11.5  per  cent  (13,043 
children)  of  the  113,000  children 
adopted  across  the  nation.  Signifi- 
cant changes  in  California  over  the 
past  10  years  show:  (1)  the  total 
number  of  adoptions  has  almost 
doubled;  and  (2)  placement  by 
adoption  agencies  has  more  than 
tripled,  with  the  ratio  to  the  total 
adoptions  more  than  doubled. 

Adoption  agencies  are  placing 
children  at  an  earlier  age.  The 
average  age  now  is  2.4  months  at 
the  time  of  placement,  and  about 
one-fourth  are  less  than  one-month 
old.  The  availability  through  pub- 
lic adoption  agencies  of  private 
maternity  care  for  unmarried 
mothers  apparently  accounts  for 
some  of  the  increase  in  tin*  number 
of  expectant  mothers  requesting 
services  through  agencies. 

Special  Seeds- — California  con- 
tinues to  1><*  a leader  in  establishing 
an  organized  network  of  adoption 
exchange  services  and  in  giving 
special  attention  to  tin*  recruitment 
of  adoptive  homes  for  certain  chil- 
dren facing  prolonged  delays  in 
adoptive  placements. 

The  exchange  services  help  in 
cooperative  placements  through 
three  different  regional  exchanges, 


and  the  central  statewide  exchange 
known  as  the  Adoption  Resources 
Referral  Center.  During  1961-62 
fiscal  year,  there  were  193  coopera- 
tive placements  which  included 
children  older  than  infant  or  tod- 
dler age,  minority  status  (race, 
religion,  or  mixed  racial  back- 
ground), or  severely  handicapped. 

A special  centralized  exchange 
project  has  been  developed  in  six 
counties  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area. 

Special  Study — “Black  Market 
Babies" — The  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  in  cooperation 
with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  conducted  a comprehen- 
sive investigation  (1960)  to  deter- 
mine if  laws  were  being  violated  in 
relation  to  home-finding,  adoptions, 
and  temporary  placement  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  study  revealed  a heavy 
“Black  Market”  operation  in  the 
traffic  of  babies,  largely  centered  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  resulted 
in  grand  jury  indictments  against 
four  attorneys  and  one  doctor.  A 
trial  ended  in  a hung  jury. 

A number  of  controversial  bills 
relating  to  adoptions  were  intro- 
duced in  1961,  including  several 
sponsored  by  the  Department,  de- 
signed to  correct  abuses  in  adop- 
tions. They  were  referred  to  the 
Senate  and"  Assembly  Judiciary  In- 
terim  Committees,  which  will  re- 
port findings  and  recommendations 
at  the  1963  Legislative  session. 
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In  addition,  Federal  legislation 
lias  been  introduced  to  control  in- 
ter-state placement  of  children. 
This  came  as  a direct  result  of  Cali- 
fornia’s study  which  uncovered 
some  questionable  interstate  oper- 
ations. 

Intercountry  Adoptions  — The 
Intercountry  Adoption  Program 
last  year  became  permanent  in  Cal- 
ifornia as  a result  of  Federal  legis- 
lation providing  for  issuance  of 
non-quota  visas  to  foreign-born 
children  who  qualify  as  eligible  or- 
phans. For  many  years,  the  Inter- 
country Adoption  Program  was 
temporary,  being  continued  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  by  periodic  ex- 
tensions from  Congress. 

California  continues  to  place 
more  foreign-born  children  than 
any  other  State.  Last  year  this  De- 
partment, in  cooperation  with  in- 
ternational agencies,  placed  84  for- 
eign-born children  in  adoptive 
homes.  In  addition,  reference  stud- 
ies were  completed  to  supplement 
the  home  studies  being  done  by  au- 
thorized child  - placing  agencies 
abroad  of  97  California  couples 
temporarily  residing  overseas  and 
wishing  to  adopt  a child  abroad. 

Conferences  were  held  with  the 
United  States  branch  offices  of  each 
of  the  two  international  liaison 
agencies  and  with  individuals  from 
Italy,  Greece,  Israel,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Korea,  most  of  whom  carry 
some  responsibility  in  the  inter- 
country adoption  program. 


Public  Assistance  Medical 
Care  (PAMC) 

In  1960  and  as  a part  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill,  Congress  increased 
its  federal  matching  for  Old  Age 
Security  (OAS)  to  $12  per  recip- 
ient per  month  for  medical  care. 
The  next  year  the  maximum  match- 
ing base  was  raised  to  $15. 

At  that  time  the  State’s  Public 
Assistance  Medical  Care  coverage 
for  the  aged  was  broadened  in  eye 
care  (to  include  glasses  and  other 
eye  appliances),  dental  care  (to  in- 
clude dentures)  and  in  medical  re- 
habilitation. 

Although  the  aged  recipient 
benefited  by  the  additional  federal 
money,  recipients  of  Aid  to  the 
Needy  Blind  (ANB),  Disabled 
(ATD),  and  Children  (ANC)  did 
not,  as  the  federal  matching  max- 
ima remained  fixed  at  $6  per  recip- 
ient per  month  and  in  the  chil- 
drens’ program  the  average  was 
much  less. 

Consequently,  great  inequity  in 
medical  coverage  among  the  assist- 
ance programs  was  created. 

The  1961  Legislature  remedied 
the  inequity  by  appropriating 
money  so  that  $15  per  month  be- 
came the  standard  for  all  adult 
programs.  Due  to  cost,  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  a similar  provi- 
sion for  ANC  recipients. 

However,  the  inclusion  of  glasses, 
dentures,  and  medical  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  adult  groups  was  an- 
other milestone. 

Medical  rehabilitation  among  the 
aged  is  directed  to  improving  the 
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individual’s  ability  to  care  for  him- 
self; i.e.,  achieving  one  of  the  major 
objectives  in  public  welfare — inde- 
pendence of  need  for  assistance 
within  the  maximum  potential  for 
the  individual. 

More  and  more  drugs  have  been 
allowed  in  these  medical  care  pro- 
grams as  funds  have  been  added. 

Keeping  human  needs  balanced 
with  available  funds  in  an  ever- 
changing  environment  of  the  total 
society  has,  at  times,  meant  un- 
avoidably harsh  and  strict  cuts  in 
medical  care  program  coverage. 
This  occurred  in  AN C during  the 
past  year.  First,  cuts  were  made  for 
both  children  and  adults,  but  this 
did  not  solve  the  problem.  There- 
fore, later,  certain  services  were 
restored  for  the  children,  but,  to 
compensate,  further  inroads  had  to 
be  made  in  the  ANC  adult  cover- 
age. This  problem  is  a major  one  to 
which  the  1963  Legislature  may 
wish  to  direct  its  attention. 

Preventing  Blindness 

( ’alifornia’s  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness program  provides  eye  care  and 
surgery  for  persons  on  public  as- 
sistance whose  vision  can  be  re- 
stored or  blindness  prevented  by 
treatment  or  operation. 

During  1961-62,  a total  of  335 
eye  surgeries — mostly  cataract  ex- 
tractions— were  performed,  result- 
ing in  improved  vision  for  better 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  patients. 
Many  were  restored  to  20/20  nor- 
mal vision. 


In  addition  to  the  eye  surgery, 
medical  care  was  given  18  persons 
with  glaucoma,  a serious  eye  condi- 
tion that  causes  blindness  unless 
properly  treated. 

Two  major  benefits  stem  from 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  pro- 
gram. First,  it  makes  it  possible  for 
most  of  these  patients  to  resume 
their  former  activities,  resulting  in 
incalculable  benefits  to  the  individ- 
uals, their  families,  and  the  eom- 

munitv. 
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Second,  eliminating  people’s  de- 
pendency on  public  assistance  saves 
an  estimated  $100,000  per  year  in 
tax  money  under  this  program 
alone. 

Prevention  of  Blindness  pro- 
gram has  been  operating  in  Califor- 
nia for  17  years,  restoring  eyesight 
to  more  than  3,000  persons. 

Self-Support  for  the  Blind 

A small  but  nevertheless  signifi- 
cant program  for  California’s  blind 
residents  is  the  Aid  to  Potentially 
Self-Supporting  Blind. 

This  program  gives  opportunity 
for  self-support  to  those  needy 
blind  persons  who  are  young 
enough  and  desirous  of  becoming 
independent  of  public  assistance. 
A portion  of  income  plus  other  as- 
sets are  exempted  in  determining 
need  tor  these  people  as  an  incen- 
tive to  achieving  self-support. 

Last  year,  one  out  of  three  per- 
sons departed  from  this  program 
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by  attaining  full  self-support  in  a 
trade,  profession,  or  business,  in- 
cluding cafeterias  and  vending 
stands. 

Some  25  percent  of  those  persons 
on  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  in  this 
State  are  in  the  generally  regarded 
“working  years”  age  span.  It  is  the 
aim  of  this  Department  to  increase 
the  economic  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  blind  so  that  more  per- 
sons with  potential  for  independ- 
ence can  be  helped  by  this  program. 


Day  Care  Services 

The  day  nursery  licensing  stand- 
ards on  age  of  children  at  admis- 
sion to  group  day  care,  and  the 
educational  requirements  for  di- 
rectors and  staff  were  subjects  of 
study  and  recommendations  by  the 
newly-created  Day  Nursery  Ad- 
visory Committee.  This  twenty-two 
member  committee  consists  of  li- 
censees, educators,  representatives 
of  schools  of  social  work,  commu- 
nity welfare  planning  councils,  and 
a pediatrician. 

Their  recommendations  were : 
(1)  the  department  require  a 
higher  ratio  of  staff  to  children  if 
children  under  three  are  accepted 
for  full  day  care;  and  (2)  that  any 
new  day  nursery  staff  member  be 
required  to  take  certain  training 
courses  in  understanding  human 
growdli  and  development,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  suitable  background 
in  care  and  supervision,  plus  an 
understanding  of  community  and 
family  relationships.  Further  work 


is  planned  on  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  in- 
dicates California  had  279,913  em- 
ployed mothers  with  children  un- 
der age  six  in  April  1960.  Family 
dav-care  homes  licensed  by  county 
welfare  departments  and  day  nurs- 
eries licensed  by  department  staff 
provide  care  for  some  100,000  chil- 
dren annually.  Nationally,  Califor- 
nia accounts  for  18  per  cent  of  all 
licensed  family  day  care  homes, 
and  53  per  cent  of  all  licensed  day 
nurseries.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  children  receive  no  care  or 
supervision. 

'New  Look ' in  Federal 
Welfare 

A number  of  significant  changes 
in  the  national  welfare  picture 
were  launched  during  the  past  year, 
bringing  a “new  look”  that  has 
been  long  overdue  in  the  welfare 
field. 

This  move  was  prompted  by  the 
realization  that  welfare  and  its 
basic  concepts  have  changed  dra- 
matically since  their  birth  in  the 
depression  days  of  the  1930 ’s. 

Much  of  the  past  year’s  change 
was  incorporated  in  Congressional 
action  in  mid-summer  of  1961, 
which  heavily  emphasized  the  need 
for  rehabilitation.  However,  earlier 
in  the  vear,  several  kev  administra- 
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tive  revisions  were  ordered  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  These  were: 

1.  Fraud  Investigation — Specific 
procedures  for  the  reinvestigation 
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of  suspected  fraud  were  ordered 
set  up  in  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments, along  with  a system  tor 
prompt  referral  of  fraud  cases  to 
law  enforcement. 

2.  Absent  Parent  \ on-Support — 
Welfare  officials  were  ordered  to 
establish  specific  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  all  available  resources  are 
being  used  in  locating  absent  par- 
ents in  welfare  cases  and  enforcing 
support  responsibilities,  including 
a plan  for  working  relationships 
with  law  enforcement  officers. 

3.  Staff  Development  — Heavy 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  state  to 
upgrade  welfare  personnel  stand- 
ards and  requirements,  including 
more  adequate  training  and  schol- 
arships. 

4.  Income  of  Minors — State  wel- 
fare agencies  are  urged  to  allow 
minor  children  in  Aid  to  Needy 
Children  (ANC)  families  to  dedi- 
cate portions  of  any  earnings  to 
future  education  or  employment 
training. 

The  new  federal  proposals  were 
nothing  “new”  to  California  wel- 
fare administration.  Much  already 
was  being  done  on  fraud  investiga- 
tion and  better  enforcement  of  ab- 
sent parent  support.  And  upgrad- 
ing of  personnel  standards  was  be- 
ing given  top  priority  within  the 
State  Department  of  Soeial  Wel- 
fare. 

However,  the  federal  measures 
were  seen  as  giving  impetus  to  im- 


proving and  strengthening  welfare 
operations  in  the  state,  and  as  such 
were  greeted  enthusiastically. 

First  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  fraud  measure.  Regulations 
were  adopted  by  the  State  Social 
Welfare  Board  requiring  special 
fraud  investigative  units  in  each 
county  welfare  department. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  1962,  work  was  progress- 
ing on  the  implementation  of  the 
other  federal  directives. 

Serving  Children  and 
Their  Families 

Child  and  family  service  activi- 
ties,  including  the  Aid  to  Needy 
Children  (ANC)  program,  were 
consolidated  last  year  to  provide  a 
more  realistic  means  of  dealing 
with  this  broad  phase  of  social  wel- 
fare. 

Some  of  the  year’s  highlights  in 
this  field  include : 

M oney  M anagement — California 
continued  to  pioneer  the  field  of 
money  management  in  ANC  cases 
where  parents  are  unable  to  prop- 
erly cope  with  the  financial  com- 
plexities of  family  budgeting  and 
planning.  This  state’s  efforts  gained 
recognition  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  a new  national  policy 
•on  money  management  is  likely  to 
he  tailored  after  California’s  pro- 
gram. 

b l at  Assistance  Standard  — A 
greatly  simplified  system  of  budget- 
ing the  monthly  grants  in  the  ANC 
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program  was  adopted  during  the 
year.  Known  as  the  “flat  standard,” 
this  new  method  consolidates  all  the 
need  factors,  such  as  housing,  food, 
utilities,  etc.,  into  a single  standard. 
This  saves  staff  hours  in  preparing 
individual  budgets,  freeing  the 
caseworkers  for  more  time  to  help 
the  recipients. 

Case  Classification — The  Depart- 
ment has  adopted  a unique  method 
of  sorting  out  needy  family  cases 
according  to  the  complexities  of 
each  family’s  problems.  This  case 
classification  allows  better  use  of 
the  social  workers  by  allowing  as- 
signment of  cases  according  to  the 
staff’s  particular  training,  skills, 
and  experience.  The  tongli  cases  go 
to  the  top  worker ; the  routine  cases 
in  greater  numbers  go  to  the  less 
experienced  worker. 

Group  T echniques — Several 
county  welfare  departments  have 
begun  a group  approach  in  dealing 
with  some  of  the  problems  of  peo- 
ple on  welfare,  especially  ANC 
cases.  Aid  recipients  are  grouped 
together  for  discussion  and  counsel- 
ling services  in  the  hope  that  com- 
mon bonds  with  others  on  aid  will 
open  the  way  to  a more  effective 
solution  to  their  problems. 

Child  Welfare  Services — County 
welfare  departments  have  been  en- 
couraged to  bolster  their  program 
of  services  to  children,  both  those 
on  public  assistance  and  those  who 
are  not.  Some  $171,000  in  federal 
funds  were  distributed  last  year  to 
16  counties  for  workers  salaries  to 


carry  out  specialized  child  welfare 
activities. 


TRAINING 

Educational  Stipend  Program 

Under  a new  training  program, 
authorized  by  the  1961  Legislature, 
educational  stipends  to  county  wel- 
fare department  employees  and 
other  eligible  persons  were  granted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  for  professional  social 
work  study. 

For  the  academic  year  1961-62, 
43  students  attended  an  accredited 
graduate  school  of  social  work  un- 
der this  program.  All  the  stipends 
carried  a commitment  to  work  in 
the  public  assistance  programs  for 
one  year  for  each  year  covered 
by  the  stipend.  Employees  from 
county  welfare  departments  on  ed- 
ucational leave  had  a commitment 
to  return  to  the  county  granting 
them  leave  and  be  employed  in  a 
professional  capacity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  county  public  as- 
sistance programs.  Other  eligible 
candidates  had  a commitment  to 
accept  employment  in  a profes- 
sional capacity  in  the  public  assist- 
ance program  in  a non-metropoli- 
tan county  welfare  department  in 
California. 

Thirty-three  stipends  went  for 
first  year  graduate  work.  Of  this 
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number  26  students  were  on  educa- 
tional leave  from  a county  welfare 
department.  By  June  1962  eleven 
students  under  the  stipend  pro- 
gram obtained  the  Master  s De- 
gree in  Social  Work  and  returned, 
either  to  the  employ  of  the  county 
from  which  they  were  on  leave 
students),  or  obtained  employment 
in  non-metropolitan  county  welfare 
departments  (3  students). 

In  addition,  65  graduate  scholar- 
ships were  awarded  in  federal 
money  to  child  welfare  workers  so 
they  could  develop  increased  pro- 
fessional skills  to  carry  out  these 
programs. 

Induction  Training  Center 

The  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  Induction  Training  (’en- 
ter opened  January  15,1962.  Newly 
hired  county  welfare  department 
workers  are  provided  four  weeks 
of  intensive  training  in  basic  prin- 
ciples, operations  and  eligibility 
factors  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  project  is  joint  state- 
county,  with  counties  paying  sala- 
ries of  the  new  workers  while  they 
are  training,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  providing 
training  staff,  equipment,  space 
and  maintenance  allowances  for  the 
trainees  during  the  four  weeks  in 
Sacramento. 

By  July  1962,  17  counties  had 
sent  employees  through  the  train- 
ing—Amador,  Del  Norte,  El  Do- 
rado, Glenn,  Humboldt,  Imperial, 
Kings,  Lassen,  Madera,  Mendo- 


cino, Merced,  Sacramento,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  So- 
noma, Sutter,  and  Tehama.  Thirty- 
five  trainees  have  completed  the 
four  weeks  training. 

Workshops 

Statewide  workshops  on  Super- 
vision for  the  Public  Assistance 
Supervisors  in  the  county  welfare 
departments  were  conducted  at  the 
(’al-Polv  and  Asilomar  Conference 
Centers.  Supervisors  from  every 
county  welfare  department  were 
invited  to  attend.  Objectives  of  the 
workshops  were  to  provide  super- 
visors with  better  understanding 
of  the  concepts  and  principles  of 
supervision,  and  to  increase  knowl- 
edge and  awareness  of  the  teach- 
ing-learning process. 


Toward  Better  Administration 

A number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  during  tin*  past  year  toward 
streamlining  administrative  func- 
tions, and  refining  the  organiza- 
tional structure  to  do  a better  job 
in  ( 'alifornia  \s  public  welfare  field. 

A major  organizational  change 
occurred  in  the  program  branch  of 
the  Department.  The  fields  of  aged 
and  disabled  have  been  combined, 
and  also  the  child  and  family  serv- 
ices. In  the  months  ahead,  a new 
division  of  Planning  and  Methods 
will  be  established  to  provide  better 
long-range  planning  plus  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  in  modern 
social  work. 
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Another  field  of  improvement  ac- 
tivity is  in  personnel.  A study  was 
launched  jointly  with  the  State 
Personnel  Board  to  find  a better 
system  for  classification  of  social 
worker  jobs.  This  is  expected  to  en- 
able the  Department  to  upgrade 
staff  quality,  and  attract  more  peo- 
ple into  the  welfare  field.  Work 
also  is  underway  on  a stronger  pro- 
gram of  developing  existing  staff 
to  realize  its  maximum  potential. 

Data  processing  also  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  year’s  ad- 
ministration. Several  large  counties 
have  installed  or  ordered  electronic 
data  processing  systems  for  (1) 
computing  aid  grants;  (2)  prepa- 
ration of  checks;  (3)  collecting  and 
analyzing  statistical  information ; 
(4)  auditing  doctor,  dentist,  and 
druggist  bills  in  the  medical  care 
program;  and  (5)  compiling  social 
research  data.  The  Department 
also  is  exploring  the  advantages  of 
installing  electronic  data  equip- 
ment in  its  central  offices  at  Sacra- 
mento. 


Review  of  County  Operations 

The  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare inaugurated  its  long-planned 
administrative  review  as  a method 
for  supervising  the  administration 
of  local  welfare  programs  and  as- 
sisting in  their  improvement.  This 
activity  grew  from  mutual  dissatis- 
faction by  the  State  and  counties 
over  former  methods  of  case  re- 
view. 


The  principal  purpose  of  admin- 
istrative review  is  to  assess  the  ex- 
tent to  which  local  administration 
is  accomplishing  the  welfare  goals 
set  by  the  Legislature.  How  effec- 
tive is  the  county  operation?  To 
what  degree  are  they  attaining  the 
goals  of  welfare?  How  economical 
are  the  methods  ? 

Three  teams  of  four  persons  each 
are  being  set  up  to  carry  out  the 
administrative  review.  First  county 
to  be  studied  was  Merced,  which  is 
being  followed  by  Shasta  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties.  Eventually  all 
county  welfare  departments  will  be 
examined.  The  teams  will  make 
findings,  come  to  conclusions,  and 
list  recommendations. 

Besides  overseeing  county  func- 
tions, the  administrative  review 
will  serve  as  a valuable  tool  for  bet- 
ter insight  into  local  operating 
problems  and  program  “trouble 
spots.”  Armed  with  this  docu- 
mented appraisal  of  the  local  situ- 
ation, the  Department  will  be  in  a 
far  better  position  to  push  signifi- 
cant program  changes  for  the  over- 
all improvement  of  public  welfare 
in  California. 
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Aid  to  Needy  Disabled 

California’s  aid  to  needy  disa- 
bled program — born  five  years  ago 
— is  coming  of  age. 

Although  small  in  comparison  to 
other  public  assistance  programs 
such  as  old  age  security  and  aid  to 
needy  children,  the  aid  to  disabled 
program  presently  serves  some  22,- 
000  of  the  State’s  most  seriously 
deprived  people — victims  of  arthri- 
tis, strokes,  and  paralysis  who  have 
nowhere  else  to  turn  for  help. 

The  program  was  inaugurated 
in  1957  by  the  State  Legislature  as 
an  11th  hour  measure  “tagged  on’’ 
to  a bill  boosting  aged  aid  grants. 
Launched  on  a keynote  of  restric- 
tiveness, the  program  limited  eligi- 
bility to  persons  with  major  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability,  individuals 
who  were  not  likely  to  get  better. 

At  the  outset,  the  aid  payment 
was  based  on  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled person,  but  not  more  than 
$105  per  month.  No  provision  was 
made  for  special  needs,  such  as 
hired  attendant  care. 

It  was  anticipated  that  8,000  per- 
sons would  come  on  this  new  dis- 
abled caseload  during  the  first 
year.  However,  only  1,500  qualified, 
largely  due  to  the  strict  eligibility 
requirements. 

In  1959,  the  program  was  modi- 
fied. Instead  of  a ceiling  on  the 
need  standard,  an  averaging  system 
was  adopted  under  which  the  costs 


of  the  program  could  not  exceed  an 
average  of  $98  per  person  per 
month  on  the  caseload.  (This  aver- 
age was  hiked  to  $100  in  1961.) 
This  change  allowed  greater  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
disabled,  especially  when  it  was 
coupled  with  another  new  provision 
allowing  hired  attendant  care  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  burden  on  fami- 
lies of  the  disabled. 

Today,  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
22,000  disabled  caseload  in  Califor- 
nia are  provided  attendant  care, 
averaging  between  10  and  20  hours 
per  week  and  costing  an  average  of 
$67  per  month  per  case. 

Some  125  carefully-selected  cases 
are  allowed  24-liour  full-time  care, 
not  to  exceed  a cost  of  $300  per 
month. 

The  kinds  of  disabilities  found 
among  the  caseload  have  varied 
with  the  growth  and  change  in  the 
program.  At  the  start,  most  of  the 
disabled  were  victims  of  arthritis, 
strokes,  or  amputations.  It  was  eas- 
ier for  these  cases  to  qualify.  How- 
ever, today  the  largest  single  group 
(30  per  cent)  are  persons  with 
chronic  heart  conditions  or  stroke 
cases.  Mentally  retarded  comprise 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  caseload, 
and  arthritis  and  nerve  disease 
cases  another  15  per  cent. 

In  1961,  the  definition  of  disabil- 
ity was  revised  to  permit  aid  pay- 
ments to  the  mentally  ill  as  well  as 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Who  can  qualify  for  aid  to  the 
disabled  ? 
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Anyone  over  18  with  a major  dis- 
ability who  has  been  a resident  o 
the  State  for  five  of  the  past  nine 
years,  including  the  year  immedi- 
ately prior  to  seeking  aid;  whose 
property  holdings  are  limited,  am 
income  is  insufficient  to  meet  his 
needs. 

The  degree  of  disability  is  deter- 
mined by  a medical-social  re\  iew 
team,  working  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  W elfare. 

The  record  shows  about  70  per 
cent  of  all  applicants  qualify  for 
disabled  aid.  Of  those  denied  aid, 
two-thirds  are  turned  down  for  rea- 
sons other  than  disability,  e.g., 
insufficient  residence,  too  much  in- 
come, or  excessive  property  hold- 
ings. 


Interestingly  enough,  last  year’s 
elimination  of  the  requirement  for 
responsible  relatives  to  contribute 
support  did  not  have  a dramatic 
impact  on  the  caseload. 

What  lies  ahead  for  the  aid  to 
disabled  program? 

Several  forecasts  can  be  made  at 
this  time: 

1.  More  and  more  needy  men- 
tally retarded  cases  will  come  onto 
the  caseload. 

2.  Further  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  social  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  disabled. 

3.  Exploration  will  be  made  into 
the  rehabilitative  possibilities  of 
work  training  centers  for  the  dis- 
abled. 


APPEALS  CASES 


Appeals 

During  the  year,  the  number  of 
appeals  tiled  rose  to  1,774,  against 
1,363  in  the  year  before,  an  increase 
of  30  percent. 

The  number  of  cases  actually 
going  to  hearing  increased  as  well, 
841  cases  compared  to  557  in  1960- 
61.  This  constituted  a rise  of  51  per- 
cent, and  significant  because  a 
higher  ratio  of  the  cases  actually 
comes  before  the  State  Social  \Y  el- 
fare  Hoard  for  decision. 

Of  these  841  cases,  378,  or  45  per- 
cent were  decided  in  favor  of  the 
appellant  and  463  or  55  percent 
were  decided  against  him. 

The  number  of  cases  taken  to  the 
Superior  Court  for  review  during 
the  year  was  low.  Only  four  peti- 
tions for  review  were  filed.  In  two, 
the  Superior  Court  upheld  the  de- 
cision of  the  State  Social  Welfare 
Board;  one  was  settled  by  stipula- 
tion; and  in  the  fourth,  the  issue 
has  not  come  up  before  the  court 
for  action. 

In  two  Superior  Court  cases 
which  were  pending  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  were  upheld. 

During  the  year  the  District 
Court  of  Appeal  rendered  two  sig- 
nificant decisions: 

In  the  case  of  Cox  v.  State  Social 
Welfare  Board,  the  court  upheld  a 
decision  of  the  Board  and  sustained 
as  valid  a regulation  under  which 


a recipient  lost  certain  allocation 
benefits  if  his  spouse  failed  to  apply 
for  Social  Security  benefits  at  age 
62,  when  she  becomes  eligible.  The 
appellant  had  contended  that  his 
spouse  was  entitled  to  wait  until 
she  reached  age  65,  as  the  Social 
Security  payments  to  her  would  be 
somewhat  greater  at  that  time.  The 
Superior  Court,  which  had  decided 
against  the  Board,  was  reversed. 

In  the  case  of  County  of  Contra 
Costa  v.  State  Social  Welfare 
Board,  the  court  ruled  that  a 
county  is  legally  entitled  to  seek  re- 
view in  court  of  State  Social  Wel- 
fare Board  decisions,  but  that  this 
review  is  limited  to  questions  of 
law.  When  the  factual  determina- 
tions of  the  Board  are  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  the  Supe- 
rior Court  has  no  power  to  change 
them.  In  this  case,  too,  the  Superior 
Court  had  decided  against  the 
Board  and  was  reversed. 

One  referee  was  added  to  the 
staff  just  before  the  start  of  the  fis- 
cal year  and  another  during  the 
year,  making  a total  of  six,  plus  a 
chief  referee. 
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Appeals  Hearings  1961-62 


Type  of  Case 

No.  of 
Hearings 

Per  Cent 

Appeals 

Granted 

Appeals 

Denied 

Old  Age  Assistance.  _ _ 

193 

22% 

89 

104 

Aid  to  Blind 

32 

4 

16 

16 

Aid  to  Needy  Children 

524 

63 

242 

282 

Aid  to  Disabled  _ _ 

91 

11 

31 

60 

Medical  Aid  to  Aged 

1 

— 

0 

1 

Totals 

841 

100 

378 

463 

Count,}' 
$133,100,000 


Other  State  Expenditures 
$2,337,000,000 


20.6% 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  BUDGET 
$2,576,1 00,000 


total  welfare  expenditures 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

$647,500,000 


, ^ 


APPENDIX 


II 


Welfare  Expenditures  in  California  by  Program 
and  Source  of  Funds— 1961-62 


Item 


Total  W el  fare  Expenditures  1 

Assistance  Costs  (including  med 

care)  

Categorical  Aids 

OAS  

ANB 

APSB 

ANC-FG  

ANC-BHI 

ATD  

MAA  (Begun  Jan.  1, 1962) 

General  Relief 

Administrative  Costs 

State  Dept,  of  Social  Welfare 

County  Welfare  Departments 

Categorical  Aids 

Child  Welfare  Services 

BH  Licensing  and  Inspection.  _ 

Adoptions 

General  Relief 

Adm.  Asst,  for  CWD 

Local  Projects 

In-Service  Training 

Educational  Stipends 

Community  Services  for  Older 

Citizens  

Other  Welfare  Programs 

(county)  


Total 

Federal 

State 

County 

$647,479,523 

$275,282,014 

$239,138,987 

$133,058,522 

571,388,207 

246,194,178 

230,670,331 

94,523,698 

542,382,221 

246,194,178 

230,670,331 

65,517,712 

292,828,667 

143,098,291 

128,768,198 

20,962,178 

17,427,839 

6,424,491 

8,501,822 

2,501,526 

480,565 

_ 

402,875 

77,690 

178,732,412 

78,952,073 

68,955,232 

30,825,107 

13,811,945 

_ — 

8,606,368 

205, 577 

21,256,309 

8,797,082 

10,974,144 

1,485,083 

17,844,484 

8,922,241 

4,461,692 

4,460,551 

29,005,986 

— 

— 

29,005,986 

76,091,316 

29,087,836 

8,468,656 

38,534,824 

6,118,852 

2,325,157 

3,793,695 

~ 

69,972,464 

26,762,679 

4,674,961 

38,534,824 

54,402,094 

26,422,492 

_ __ 

27,979,602 

775,393 

145,870 

. 

629,523 

2,065,579 

— 

1,341,087 

724,492 

3,102,027 

3,092,041 

9,986 

8,251,635 

-- 

— 

8,251,635 

245,064 

122,532 

122,532 

11,217 

5,608 

5,609 

— 

132,355 

66,177 

66,178 

— 

47,514 

__ 

47,514 

- 

939,586 

939,586 

1 Excludes  payments  from  Maternity  Care  Fund  amounting  to  $150,269.  This  money  is  derived  from  fees  paid  by  adoptive  parents 

2 From  surplus  in  Medical  Care  Premium  Deposit  Fund. 

* Does  not  include  county  expenditures  of  $492,914  reimbursed  by  fees  collected  from  adoptive  parents  by  the  counties. 


APPENDIX 


III 


Demonstration  and  Research  Projects  Approved  196 


Service 


1 Rehabilitation,  Training  anil  Job  Placement 
ft  ( leneral 


County 


Fresno 

Los  Angeles . 
San  Joaquin  * 

Sonoma 

San  Mateo 


b.  Youth. 


2 Coordinated  Vie  of  Group  an/1  Individual  Treatment  Service*  to  Reduce 
Depemtency  A SC 


Los  Angeles - S- 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 


Dependency  Santa  Clara. .... . 

4 Sprcialued  Service* /or  Youth  to  Increase  Their  Capacity  for  Self-Support  Los  Angeles  CW  S Federal. 


3 Intensive  Casework  Services  to  Prevent  or  Reduce  Dependency  of  Parents 
Wit  A Specified  Characteristic*  (i  e , recently  separated  parents,  teenage 


Homemaker  Service  to  Prevent  Expensive  Out-of-Home  Care  of  Chililren 
anil  Ayed  Per  ton* 


Physical  Rehabilitation  of  Ayed  Person*  and  Parent*  Recnviny  A SC  to 
Reduce  Depemleney  or  Cost  of  Care 


Volunteer  Proyrams  to  Reduce  Dependency  of  Parent*  Receitiny  A SC  or 
Cost  of  Care  for  Ayeil  Person* 


Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 

Nai>a  

Riverside 

Alameda 


Contra  Costa  AB 

Los  Angeles 

Tulare.. 


Kern 

< ontra  Costa  _ 
Los  Angeles 


9.  Senior  C it  urn  Centers  ami  Related  Service*  to  E nr  our  aye  Ayed  Person*  Tuolumne 

to  Retain  Capacity  of  Self-Care  Tulare ... 

San  Diego 

San  Joaquin . 

Alameda 

Santa  Clara... 

Alameda 

Alameda 

Contra  Costa . 

M odor 


SB  437 
SB  437 
SB  437 


10  Classification  of  Ccueloatls  to  Determine  Service*  Seeded  foe  Rehabilitation . . San  Bernardino 

San  Francisco . . . 
San  Diego ...... 

Contra  Costa 


11.  Training  for  Child  Care  Staff  and  Child  Welfare  Students 


I -os  Angeles 

UCLA 

UC — Berkeley 


12.  Studies  to  Identify  Rehabilitative  Service*  Seeded  or  Evaluate  Effectiveness  Los  Angeles 
of  Service,  Given  Alameda  . 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles  

San  Joaquin 

State-wide** 

Department  of  Cor- 
rections, Corona 


AB  1670 
AB  1070 
AB  1070 
AB  1670. 


CW  S — Federal 
CW  8 — Federal 
CW'S — Federal 


W8 — Federal 

CW  8 — Federal. 

SB  437 "** 

CW  8 — Federal-. 

1 W S — Federal. .... 

CWS — Federal 

C W S — Federal 


TOTALS:  Number  of  Projects 
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d MOV  ST. 


Authoriaation 

Amount  Allocated 

1961-62 

1962-63 

AB 

1670 

$31,643 

$61,812 

AB 

1670 

30,700 

75,151 

AB 

1670 

4,098 

29,442 

AB 

1670  

6,200 

14.600 

AB 

1670 

4,136 

41,791 

AB 

1670 

4,545 

5,074 

AB 

1670 

9,684 

25,076 

AB 

1670 

9,448 

29,091 

CW 

8 — Federal 

$27,828 

AB 

1670.. 

$9,745 

27,860 

AB 

1670 

-- 

27,092 

AB 

1670  

.. 

23,341 

CW 

8 — Federal.. 

3,240 

5,116 

CW 

8—  Federal 

.. 

26,666 

CW 

8 — Federal — 

. . 

25,154 

AB 

1670 

-- 

20,150 

AB 

1670  

$17,209 

$74,008 

AB 

1670  and  CWS 

20,330 

85,535 

CW 

8 — Federal. . 

$13,426 

$18,639 

AB 

1670 

$10,248 

$31,491 

AB 

1670 

9,447 

29,091 

AB 

1670 

2,775 

17,500 

AB 

1670. 

$20,750 

$63,668 

CW'S — Federal 

35,250 

70,500 

SB 

437 

5,276 

6,000 

CW 

8 — Federal 

10,678 

10,162 

CWS  - Federal . 

15,000 

15,000 

AB 

1670 

*18,203 

AB 

1670 

$13,316 

41,610 

SB 

437 

3,996 

13,803 

SB 

437  and  AB  1670 

$3,100 

*9,640 

SB 

437  . 

2,300 

4,346 

AB 

1670 

5,759 

4,187 

SB 

437 

$570 

*720 

SB 

437 

650 

1,500 

SB 

437 . 

2,930 

6,084 

SB 

437 

2,200 

3,509 

SB 

437 

11.242 

2,400 

SB 

437 

2,221 

5,330 

SB 

437 

6,750 

14,945 

2,329 

5,231 

223 

$6,154 

35,330 

1,182 

$1,290 

13,607 

10,738 

$1,789 

13.000 

2,671 

9,350 

3,000 

22, 562 


$457,318 


$16,220 

85,535 

13,302 

9,047 


$20,350 

14,200 


$21,026 

2,730 

24,866 

3,000 

18.500 

53,036 


$1,294,927 




* Project  In  process  of  revision ; new  budget  not  yet  determined.  

**  Study  of  Illegitimacy  Oreenlelgb  Associates 

AB  1070-  legislation  (1981)  to  assist  counties  to  Improve  administration  of  public  assistant 

ilyman  Carlo*  Bee  and  cosponsored  by  Senator  James  Policy  ) n l,n"  MP*nd  protective  services  for  chiiHr.„  . . ...  . . 

■mote  local  activities  to  help  older  persons  remain  ren  *nrt  "dulls.  (Introduced  by 


,;;,t  .;,ivpi'cs  ,„,w  lwr,ons  rfnuln ift.  m ™ for  •**.  « 

CWS- F eder a 1 Annual  ftdtral  appropriation  to  -tablLsh.  eitend  and  strengthen  public  .ocl.1  ser.l" rflr1h,X7nU>’  <Inlr0*«*  * Senator  Fred  Farr.) 
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